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COs Testify Through Non-cooperation 


(Editor’s note: This article dealing with the non-registrant posi- 
tion is the last in a series of three articles dealing with the 
various positions taken by conscientious objectors. For informa- 
tion on the I-A-O and I1-O positions see July and Aug. issues 
of Reporter.) 

A small group of conscientious objectors feel that 
they cannot cooperate with the draft law in any way. 
These men are often called absolutists. Some of these 
refuse civilian work even though granted the I-O 
classification. Still others do not register with Selec- 
tive Service. Both of these groups are sentenced to 
prison. Some have been sentenced two or three 
times. 


Reasons for Non-cooperation 


There are various reasons why a person chooses 
non-cooperation. Some men object to registering for 
the draft because, for them, cooperation with the 
draft law even if only to the extent of registering 
would be participation in a military system. Others 
deny the right of the government to make choices 


Singing together breaks prison routine for youthful non-registrants. 


for the individuals. They feel that anyone who is 
trying to obtain world peace by living the principles 
of peace in the area of his own life finds conscription 
contrary to this goal. Therefore, those who choose 
not to cooperate either refuse to register, or if they 
register refuse to accept either civilian or military 
assignments. 

It may be that a person’s refusal to cooperate with 
Selective Service is the only way that he feels that 
he can continue to live by those principles in which 
he believes. As one non-registrant put it, “A sensitive 
person cooperates with most of the laws of man. It 
is his duty to abide by those laws which are not con- 
trary to his conscience. It is also his responsibility 
to oppose, by refusing to cooperate with, those laws 
which violate his conscience.” 


Conviction Almost Certain 


Even though some courts have granted probation 
to a non-registrant this is the exception rather than 
the rule. The draft law does not provide exemption 
for absolutists. They face a maximum penalty of 
$10,000 fine and/or five years in prison, though the 
usual sentences are much less than the maximum. 

During World War II 6086 conscientious objectors 
were convicted of violating the Selective Service law. 
Generally speaking, these violations included failure 
to (1) register, (2) return Selective Service ques- 
tionaires and (3) report for physical examination, 
and (4) report for induction into the armed forces 
or to assignment for civilian work of national im- 
portance. Since 1948 there have been approximately 
326 conscientious objectors convicted for similar 
reasons. The medium sentence during World War II 
was between two and three years. Since then the 
average sentence has been slightly shorter. 


Possibilities for Creative Service 
While the non-registrant does not choose prison— 
it comes as a result of his way of life—a prison ex- 
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perience can offer numerous opportunities for creative 
service with fellow prisoners. The conscientious ob- 
jector has always been an effective witness for certain 
prison reforms. In this day of real progress in this 
field the conscientious objector can continue to play 
an important part. While in prison, it is possible to 
be of service to the general inmate population in 
many ways through recreational work, education, 
letter writing and fellowship. Some CO inmates 
have even participated in human guinea pig experi- 
ments for medical science. 

Representative people from all three positions are 
agreed that whatever choice a conscientious objector 
makes: non-combatant; civilian work in lieu of mili- 
tary service; or non-cooperation, it should be made in 
the full knowledge of what it means to take such a 
position. In an effort to obtain this knowledge one 
should ask himself the following questions: What 
can a man who has conscientiously chosen to enter 
the armed forces do to make his Christian beliefs 
clear to his fellows? What kind of alternative service 
do you believe a conscientious objector could perform 
in order to witness to his convictions? What are 
some of the temptations and problems of the non- 
registrant? 


FBI Files Barred to CO Defendants 


A conscientious objector under trial for refusal to 
enter military service is entitled to a resume but not 
the basic records of FBI files on him, the U. S. 4th 
Circuit Court of Appeals has ruled. 

This decision came recently in an appeal by Alva 
Eugene Blalock, a young Jehovah’s Witness of Albe- 
marle, N. C. Blalock had claimed exemption on 
grounds of conscientious objection, but he was classi- 
fied I-A after he told the draft board he was willing 
to serve in a defense plant. 

In Federal District Court Blalock demanded that 
the basic FBI files in his case be made available to 
him. Only a summary of such records is given to 
the defendant. The defense argued it was entitled to 
the basic records to check on whether evidence favor- 
able to the defendant had been fairly and adequately 
summarized in the resume. 

In upholding the District Court’s decision to bar 
the basic files, the Court of Appeals declared that 


the Supreme Court’s ruling in the recent celebrated 
Jencks case did not apply. In the Jencks case it was 
held that when a prosecution witness took the stand 
against the accused, the defendant could demand to 
see any statements concerning him made to the FBI 
by the witness to ascertain whether or not they con- 
flicted with testimony given in court. 

The Circuit Court also noted a 1953 decision by 
the Supreme Court in the “Nugent case” in New 
York, and that the high court’s holding “has not been 
retracted” although the Supreme Court several times 
has been invited to reconsider that decision. 


Objector’s Appeal to Defense 
Department Rejected; Plans 
Appeal to Eisenhower 


Marine Private Peter H. Green, 18, said he plans 
to carry his fight to be classified as a conscientious 
objector to President Eisenhower. 

The Evanston (Illinois) youth also said he is going 
to ask for special liberty to prepare his appeal to 
the President. 

Green made known his plans in an interview in 
the wake of an announcement that Navy Secretary 
Thomas Gage, Jr., had turned down his appeal for 
recognition as a conscientious objector. 

Subsequent to the Navy Secretary’s decision Green 
appealed to Secretary of Defense Wilson to reverse 
the decision. However, in a letter addressed to Green 
the Department of Defense said, “It has been de- 
termined that the Secretary of the Navy has fully 
complied with such directives in making his determ- 
ination, and that his determination is supported by 
evidence in the record. ” 

Green, a Methodist, has had the support of many 
church organizations including NSBRO in his re- 
fusal to bear arms. Green was convicted last May 29 
of refusing to accept a reissue of his rifle after he 
decided he was a conscientious objector. He was 
sentenced to serve four months in the Camp Pendle- 
ton brig, but the conviction was set aside by Major 
— Reginald H. Ridgely, Jr., his commanding 
officer. 

General Ridgely held that the order for Green to 
handle a rifle should not have been given until his 
claim had been finally determined. 
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Don Murray Shuns Violence in 
Film Role 


Hollywood film star, Don Murray, currently appear- 
ing in the film “A Hatful of Rain,” has turned down 
the lead in “Hell Bent Kid.” 

Reporting this decision, the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
said: 

“Not often do you find an actor so scrupulous 
about his principles that he identifies his screen roles 
with them, but Don Murray, for this reason, turned 
down the lead in “Hell Bent Kid,” the Charles O. 
Locke novel. The character Don was asked to play 
was that of a killer forced by circumstances into a 
life of violence. He told producer Robert Buckner 
that his spiritual beliefs would not allow him to take 
on the portrayal... .” 

Murray is a religious conscientious objector who 
has served two years in alternative service overseas. 
The February-March issue of The Reporter notes 
briefly his background and beliefs. 


Robert B. Myers: 
NSBRO Attorney Advisor 


Recent Court Cases Involving COs 


U. S. v. Allen D, Turner, 244 F2d 404, CCA2, de- 
cided May 7, 1957. 

Allen Turner, a Jehovah’s Witness, who had been 
classified I-O, had done 10 months of I-W work at 
Auburn (N. Y.) Memorial Hospital and had refused 
to be transferred to another hospital, was found 
guilty by the U. S. District Court for the Southern 
District of New York, and sentenced to 18 months 
and $1,000.00 fine. Upon appeal, his conviction was 
sustained. Turner’s defense counsel (Hayden C. 
Covington) sought to have the conviction reversed 
mainly on the ground that the local board, and not 
the State Director, should have ordered the transfer 
from one hospital to another. After brushing aside 
two other related defense points raised by Mr. Coving- 
ton, the Court said, at Page 407, “We hold that the 
State Director by making a reassignment such as the 
one before us here is not usurping a function reserved 
to the local board; he is exercising the authority 
prescribed by Section 160412, carrying out the 
duty imposed upon him by Section 1660.31 and im- 
plementing the original order of the local board as- 
signing the registrant to civilian work.” 


Brethren Recommend Complete 
Pacifism 
The 17lst annual conference of the Church of the 
Brethren, held in Richmond, Va., in June, adopted 


a statement requesting members to refuse “to submit 
to military conscription or to work in defense in- 
dustries.” 


The statement was drawn up by the committee on 
peace position and practices of the church. It said 
the church recognizes that some members will not 
hold the recommended beliefs, and will feel obligated 
to render full or non-combatant military service. 


The Church of the Brethren has long regarded it- 
self as being one of the historic peace churches. The 
denomination now numbers slightly more than 200,000 
members across the United States. 


The peace statement went further by declaring that 
the church “seeks to lead its people to develop con- 
victions against war. We reaffirm that our members 
should neither participate in war nor learn the art 
of war . . . the Church of the Brethren regards with 
sorrow and deep concern our nation’s increasing 
movement toward a permanently militaristic outlook.” 


Quaker Fails to Complete I-W Service, 
Gets Jail Sentence 


Gerald Slater Smith, 27, of North Smithfield, R. L, 
was sentenced to seven months in jail by Judge 
Edward W. Day for refusing to complete 24 consect- 
tive months of civilian service in lieu of military 
service. 

Smith had performed charitable work in Mexico 
for 13 months while serving with the American 
Friends Service Committee. This I-W work was 
recognized by his local board. With 11 months still 
to serve, he left the project after having come to the 
conclusion that cooperation with Selective Service 
in any form was in violation of his matured con- 
victions. 

Judge Day said in imposing sentence that he would 
“err on the side of leniency” in view of the fact that 
the defendant had worked without pay in Mexico 
under “deplorable” conditions. But the Judge added 
he could not grant the defense attorney’s plea for 
probation because “I have to bear in mind that there 
may be others. . .” 


The court-appointed defense attorney, Samuel W. 
Weintraub, described his client as “unfortunately mis- 
guided.” He said that he had urged the boy to recon- 
sider his position and that the boy’s parents also had 
done so, but without effect. “There lies deep in his 
feelings this conscientious objection to any participa- 
tion in a program which partakes of selective servic. 
Mr. Weintraub said. “I cannot agree, but I have a 
high regard for the deep feeling this boy speaks of. 
He is not guilty of any moral turpitude.” 





Conscientious Objectors Abroad: 
Korean CO Given Year in Prison 


A Seoul, Korea judge recently sentenced a Korean 
youth who sought what he claimed as “conscientious 
objection to military service” to one year imprison- 
ment. 

The judge declared: “We have freedom of worship. 
But there are limits beyond which this freedom can- 
not go—the state law. The defendant is attempting 
to make use of divine exhortations to ignore a sacred 
duty given each citizen by the state.” 

Twenty-three year old Kim Kyong-tae, a former 
university student in Seoul and an adherent of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, told the judge he is ready to 
take any verdict rather than to face killing in the 
service. 

There have been two similar cases in the past, in 
which the defendants had been found guilty, as South 
Korean laws do not provide for conscientious objec- 
tion. 


War Horrors Bring Exemption to Australian 


A twenty year old German migrant who witnessed 
horrors of the second world war as a boy in Bavaria 
has been exempted from military service in Australia. 

The youth, Conrad George Mauderer, now a 


naturalized Australian, said he objected to military 
training because of his religious beliefs and the fact 
that it reminded him of his war experiences. 

Mauderer told the court that during the war he 
lived in Bavaria about nine miles from a town with 
a ball-bearing factory which was heavily bombed by 
the Allies. He was only eight at the time, and saw 
thousands of women and children killed in the air 
raids. He later witnessed heavy fighting through the 
town between Allied troops and German soldiers, 
many of whom were Hitler Youth. 


Mauderer said he was a sincere Roman Catholic 
up to a point, and the only thing he objected to in 
his church was that it took no action against war. 
“TI believe God is the only giver of life and He is the 
only one who has the right to take life as He 
pleases,” Mauderer told the court. He also asserted 
that he would let a man kill him rather than kill 
the man in self-defense. 

The judge who granted exemption said he could 
well understand that as a boy of tender years 
Mauderer received an impact on his mind from ex- 
periencing such terrifying things, which could explain 
the beliefs he had put before the court. 


Women COs in Israel 

The first women conscientious objectors to war 
known to history are in the state of Israel. They 
came as a result of a conscription program which 
requires all unmarried Israeli girls to serve two 
years in the army behind the front auxiliary jobs. 

The Israeli government provides for conscientious 
objection for unmarried women only; no provision is 
made for men. COs are totally exempt from the draft. 

The principal group which opposes war is a branch 
of Orthodox Jews. They maintain that it is against 
the letter and spirit of the Bible to do any type of 

German Objectors Refuse Defense Service 

West Germany’s conscientious objectors have de- 
clared they will not take part in home defense. 

The West German Association of Conscientious 
Objectors labeled a defense force as a “militia for the 
spreading of total war.” 

Part of the country’s young army would be em- 
ployed in home defense in the event of war. The 
bulk of the forces would be under the overall com- 
mand of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

About one per cent of Germany’s conscripts have 
registered as objectors with their draft boards. 
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